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Collection at onal. wore ue 
inſtructions towards the conduct 
1 7 cf life, if attentively peruſed, 
will be und of great help, by way of 
grammar, in the right forming of the 
mind; and though ſuch precepts may be 
ſome while in taking root, yet they will 
naturally excite us to a conformity of 


5 prottice; ſo as to ſertle thereby into a a 


% 


2 LEISURE HOURS: 
gular habit with double force: and ſuck 
as through a miſtaken pride negle& them, 
will be found to ſtand moſt in need- 
thereof: phyſick is not of leſs uſe for 

| being diſagreeable. | : 5 

The knowledge of life hath its 0 
as much as any other art or ſcience; and 
ſuch as by reading the obſervation of 
thoſe who have gone before them, learn 
to ſet out where the former age hath left 
off, will like the wren that ſoars on high 
under the eagle's wing, take at laſt the 
| higheſt flight: life is a deep ſtake; and 

would any man wiſh to play deep at a 
game of ſkill before he hath improved 
himſelf, by looking over the beſt players. 
cauſe. we mind more what we ſee than 
what we hear; but ſtill the ear hath its 
R—_ a4 


EEISURE HOURS. 3 
The minds of men differ like ſoils, 


wich are more or leſs improvable, and 
yet will in nn want ſome cultiva- 


tion. 
The fool will not take advice, antl the 


'Þ wiſe man thinks he can do without it; but 


there are degrees'of wiſdom which are 
attained. to, not by inſpiration but by 
ſtudy ; the wiſe man muſt not thetefore 
imitate the fool in his folly.” | 
When we hear precepts we fancy them 
made for others, inſtead of applying them 
to ourſelves, and rather read by way of 
criticiſing the author than 1 1 by : 
him. 
A young man cannot tell er he thall 
like: when his preſent ſituation alters, he 
muſt learn the road from n um have | 


1 gone it before. 
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= O UR life is our all; and therefor 
not to be ſported away from mo- 
if - mentary conſiderations. _ : 15 
yo" is ſafer to take advice than t. to give 
| it: they who err from counſel have 
. = ps to lay the fault on; fl err 
| not at all, 


. 


If | Mankind are - generally Fee in 
5 opinion as well as action by ſelf- intereſt : 
the man who gives his opinion where it 
may well be ſpared, in oppoſition to in- 
= tereſted perſons, is therefore pretty ſure i 
| - give offence Four being able to j 
Wo convince. ä 
Hl 5 When doubtful rag to i ſpeak, chooſe 
10 dilence: ſo likewiſe in doubt about act- 


ing, 


& r 5 1 wt. Fay; EDI. 9 37 9 A N 9 - a 
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Y LEISURE HOURS. 5 
Y ing, chooſe the fafeſ fide which is in- 


action. 

We wiſh for a long life, aid yet are 
continually looking out for violent diver- 
ſions that make it ſeem ſhorter. - 

In every thing we do or ſay, we ought 
not only to be juſtified to ourſelves, but 
alſo in regard to the natural conſequences 
others may draw from them. | 

- Regulate your thoughts well, and your 
actions will follow in courſe : | hypocriſy  . 
js odious in common life as well as in 
religion. 

It is impoſſible to pirate every 1075 
therefore be civil: to all, intimate with 
1 8 Ik | 
A falſe character. cannot long bi ſup- - 
ported; to attempt it is odious. 

They that ſhew they court applauſe, 


will ſeldom meet with it; ſuch will be 
B 5 ; moſt 
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6 LEISURE HOURS,” 
moſt amiable as ſeem to aim at I 
and to act from nature. | 

A cunning man is the wiſe man s mi- 
EY , and is always wee ever after 
diſtruſted. | 

Few men are well ſpoke of, but ſuch 
as ſtand i in no body's way. 

That behaviour is beſt which from its 
conſequences is moſt uſeful to ſociety, 
though in the end it may prove in this life 
enly its own reward. 

It is prudent to wink at ſecret injuries 
when they cannot be prevented or puniſh- 
ed ; ſince a meer outward ſhew of reſent- 


ment ſerves only to make an enemy irre- 


concilable from a ſenſe that he hath 


been diſcovered and cannot be forgiven. 


The pleaſure of getting the better of 
another in trifling things is over in the 
5 3 but that of giving way to his 

humour 


LEISURE, HOURS. - 7 


humour begias when the other ends, and 
laſts much longer from reflection. 
Ws is dangerous to diſpenſe with matters 
of form : they ſerve as traps to catch men 
alive in, where they may be hurt or let 
go at another man's pleaſure, FA 
There is more {kill wanting to be idle 
than buſy, ſo as to keep up the ſpirits, 
diverſify thoughts, and not ſuffer them | 
to make too ſtrong a fold. _ | 
The mind of man is fatigued by ſame- 
nels, even in conſtant proſperity. _ 
Woman conſults her heart, not her 
bead z and is therefore Jeſs chan man 


to be argued with, becauſe the more ſhe 
is in the wrong the leſs ſhe likes to ſee i it 
proved. i e 

** way to preſerve is 18 i ole the ae 


means as in acquiring. D 
1 To 


og 
* - 
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„ LEISURE HOURS. 


To judge rightly of the fitneſs af our 
actions, as alſo of the opinion mankind 
have of them, we ſhould diveſt ourſelves 
of ſelf-love ſo far as to fancy other men 
1n our place, and we in theirs. ; 

Mankind is leſs ſenſible of the good 
than of the evil that befalls them. 


Proſperous perſons ſhould never vaunt 


of it before ſuch as have no intereſt in 
their proſperity ; envy creates hatred, as 
pity does love. 

Young men may be ſure they will think 


hereafter as old men do now: had they 


not better therefore endeavour to think ſo 

at firſt? | | 
When fad act inconſiſtently, "ER 

times well and ſometimes ill, it is not 


” uncharitable to pronounce that their natu- 


ral * is bad; and that their good 


7 
"IRS 
THESE 


I. EISURE HOURS. 9 
actions proceed either from intereſt or 
vanity. ; | 
Bluſhing as well as vals; + are bel 
the effects of more or leſs fear; modeſt 
fear fetches the ſpirits up to help, fear of 
real danger drives them quite away. 
It is of great uſe to have a modeſt coun- 
tenance, though the heart be not really 
affected. e 
Scurrility premeditated implies malice; ; 
when ſudden, is raſh and conſtitutional, 
always repented of, and only to be check- 
ed by ſilence, or COR * that 
provoke it. * 
Man within himſelf ſhould i imitate the 
ſyſtem of nature ; wherein, by the ob- 
lique poſition and motion of the earth, a 
variety of ſeaſons is maintained. Same . 
neſs creates languor, variety even to mo- 
derate exceſs di :ſipates it: but we muſt, 
like 


10 LEISURE HOURS. 

il Uke the ſun, keep within the tropicks, 
| or the bounds adapted to the nature of 
0 man, ſo as not to diſturb that equality 
ll] . of mind, which as the fountain, muſt 
ll * remain pure, whatever happens to the 
| ; The morning 3 is the time for ation, 
| the evening for contemplation, if you 
[| . expect ſoft repoſe. OY 

| It is belt to ſleep over every reſolution 

| of conſequence and between the timo- 
{ | rous reſolution taken during the languor 

nt of the night, and the raſhneſs occaſioned 

ö by the freſhneſs of the morning, the me- 

| [ dium will. be found to be the truth. 

0 Wherever there is high play, cheating 

| will ſooner or later take place; the conſe- 

| | quence will be either to dupe or to be 
ll * Rs 8 

i | High 


LEI SURE HOURS. n 
8 High play may ſeem at firſt to intro- 
duce a man into what is falſely called 


good company; but he will be ſoon 
1 thought a ſharper that is not found to be 
a bubble. „„ 


Gameſters riſk n that is neceſſary 
for uſe, in order to get other money 
which they can do without: is not this 


chan gain gives them pleaſure. Is this 


playing upon the ſquare? 
If gaming had been a reigning vice in 


the time of the Goſpel, it would have 


been as expreſsly forbid there as in the 


Alcoran; ſince all the rules of the Goſpel 


as well as the Tenth Commandment for- 
bid ir by implication. nw e oy. 
The man over fearful of og cheated 


is a burthen to himſelf. Every man ſhould 
ſet apart a proportion of his income for 


frauds 


1 LEISURE HOURS! 
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frauds and detriments; and ſacrifice it to 


his eaſe. We muſt not be too nice; birds 
Nun pick ſeeds. 


It is of great uſe both to our eaſe in life, 


and to our character, n to "_ 
trifles. | 


What is more natural than to wiſh to 


| have nothing left to wiſh for ? why then 


ſhall the man of buſineſs keep more 
houſes than one, ſo as often to with ro 
be in one when he is forced to be in the 
other? | 
We are not to "IE" we that like 4 4 
thing to-morrow, becauſe we like it _ 
new to-day. G2 
A man muſt be a great fool os "RY 
vours to appear what he ought not to be: 
of all affectations that is the worſt, as it 


can only * our enemies. 


* 


LEISURE! HOURS. 3 
The way for the perſon heſitating not 
I 4 to be loſt is to make it a rule never to 
| do a thing he is in doubt about: when he 
cannot act with certainty, inaction is to 
1 be choſen as leaſt dangerous. 

F ew friends and few books meats 
are beſt, not only as every new one mult 


in ſome meaſure drive out an old one, 
but alſo becauſe che mind muſt be ſome- 
time left alone to try its own ſtrength. 
Mankind muſt; not affect too much 
e gold will ſink when a A 

bladder will float. | 

There is leſs attention mi to cure. 
our faults than to conceal them. 


„ RS $7 


Parents: ſhould always. one par- 
don cheir children, from a conſideration ö 
that they can have no vice grow in them 
whereof they did not receive the leeds 
from themſelves, ODER OR 
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 LEISURE' HOURS: 


A defire to conceal an offence is com-—/ 
mendable, becauſe it implies a diſappro- 
bation of what habit, aceident, or eonſti- 
tution, may have undeſignedly occaſion- 
ed. «4 oh 65; Ot £51103; 00 
We are to ſuppoſe good actions pro- 
ceed from good intentions; the e 
ing them with maligniey is hateful.” 

They that hate re will DE har gens 
ed 1 BE i dini: 

Mankind are too apt to take care that 
reputation ſhall not ſurvive virtue; ſo that 
it often happens that the virtue ſubſiſts 
when the character is gone. 

Faults among men of ſenſe will admit 
of no interpretation or diſguiſe ; it is 
better therefore to own the frailey char 
occaſioned them. OEM MY RE. 

Men ſeldom break teblutiote without 


finding cauſe to repent it; becauſe they 


leisukzE HOURS. 15 
2 are generally made from reflection and 
"x experience, and broke for want * 
thought. e 
The talkative perſon, who is conſtant- 
4 [ly telling all he knows, ſells himſelf very 
cheap; the way to be courted, truſted, and 
© favoured, is to ſhew a ſample of know- 
ledge under a reſpectful ſilence. 
Z Young card-players play their card 
Z firſt, and judge afterwards ; ſo men riſk 
Ya thought, an expreſſion, an action, and 
FP examine it afterwards. e F928; 
| | Inferiors ſhould be firſt at aſernblies 
becauſe ſuperiors ſhould not wait. 5 
They that do not meet with praiſe do E 
well to deſpiſe it. 
Security is a very dangeroue ſnare ; the 
malice of man acts by ſurptize, and ſhews 
the faireſt outſide when the blow is to be 
ſtruck, 
| It 


16 LEISURE HOURS. 
It is a great mortification to ſuch who 


ſtrive to contend and conquer, to meet 


with thoſe who can light and paſs over I | 
intended injuries before i come to a 3 z 
r 7 8 | 9 
Ceremonies are re neceſſary to be obſery- 
ed towards ſuperiors, to revive in the | 
heart a ſenſe of duty. 8 gh 3 
It is a wiſe rule never to enter into any 3 
; eee amidſt the glare of wine and 
company, and to put them off till we can 
ſleep over them; agreeable to the Ara- 
bian proverb, Shut the windows that 
the houſe may be light.. 
There is no pleaſing a wicked man, 
iden: being wicked one's ſelf; 
Whatever character a man affects, . 
mut ſtrive to make natural; counterfeits 
are always detected. | 


LY 


* 7 7 1 
AS 


E EISURE HOURS. 17 
= As; that general gobd-natured Ciſpoſi- 
. | tion, which is included in the idea of 
Charity, is the greateſt ornament to fe- 
Þ iigion; fo good - breeding and eothplai- 
=X ſance add a gloſs to all the virtues of civil 
W folk an e Bt 5 36 
Reſpectful behavidur to perſons from 
3 favours are expected, is of a piece 
with gratitude, for favours actually re- 


Ceived, cannot be conſtrued into ſervi- 


|| lity, unleſs it 2 8 of ee ſetvile: 


compliances. 
The man that finds fault with the pte · 


Jadices and miftakes of others, is leaſt 


apt to examine and guard againſt his 
own, as in the caſe of card players whilſt 
| attentive to their pattners fault. 

They that ſtrixe to pleaſe equally two 


F 58 at ; enmity . __ that, . 


— 


34 * 


ö 1 — — 2 — A en ene OY 


18 LEISURE HOURS. 


inſtead of pleaſing b both, * will mor 


neither. 1 x 


It is an s 8 that ragged 6 
a make the beſt horſes ; for not only 
doth the regular conduct and appearance 
of a lad, on his quitting ſchool, follow | 4 
him through life, but alſo on that period | 4 


doth his character chiefly depend. 


\ ? 


private. 
It is very bes t to Oy a . 


titude; falſe gloſſes catch with them like 


a flame, which muſt be ſuffered to have 


its blaze, before the remedies, aan ME | 


He chat puts himſelf into: ds man” 8. 


power, let his! intentions be never ſo good, 


will find cauſe to repent it when. the leaſt, | 
ſelf⸗ 


8 
8 
2 


3 
1 9 
55 


The man that would be eſteemed in 
public, muſt take care what A i 


LEISURE HOURS. 19 
© {love comes in competition with him: 

the world is to be taken as it is, and not 
LE as it ſhould e 1 had chere been 

7 Man ſhould ſtrive more to had loved 

ban excel in b 


—— 


wean mm 


PunSUITS, 


n E pleaſures of life „Mhh our 
| reach, lie more in the purſuit chan 
. 1 enjoyment,” but {till the ends pro- 
I d will come in for _ ſhare at laſt; | 
with what grace, therefore, cin the man 
vho waſtes the moſt ink at unt ef fe, 
t upon Hunting” down” aa" übte 
Fable game, hugh at him who' with leſs 
. An 


labour and danger, purſues the honeſt, 


; . to all others : man 


his d elir Nr: 1 ken Not od) a oil 


re without dbu K heur 


lawful means of gaining matters of mote : 
conſequence F. od opnd io dt es [ 
All our purſuits as to ; his n Y 
are more or leſs. chimerical '; and yet it | F 
is natu ral for man to purſue, whereas F 
nature hath not fitted beaſts ſor any pur- | b 
fuits, but luſt, . hunger, and e, [ 
of ſelf and young. 
It is one thing to be reſtleſs in a bd, 1 
and another not to reject the good ws | 
that * come in * 50 1 


near to * * vility 4: n god object | 
N refore be purſued, whilſt we 


tion, but late 


mould extend his conc! 


When Ber oy you aniinkrf 


Iod ID — orf 


— 


J LEISURE! HOURS. 2 
42 or days make up their whole Futurity, 
3 and no rewards or puniſhments, but what 
are immediate, can affect tem. 

3 The man than enters upon the ſtage of 
1 either private or public life, without 
3 forming a regular plan or ſyſtem, never 
7 to be departed from without apparent 
; | neceſſity, is but as a meer day-labourer 


ö in compariſon to an architect. 

True courage conſiſts not in a ſtupid 
4 contempt of danger, but in preſerving 
on the moſt dangerous occaſions the calm 
uſe of our reaſon, with a reſolution: to act 
3 | thi to it. 

„e A mind too much poſſeſſed with any 
m . defeats its own purpoſes; all 
en human things run in a circle; and ſo 
& ſhould every man's views and thoughts 
WY eerminare ; or rather in an ellipſis, where 
i 3 . 


22 LEISURE HOURS. 
the two focuſſes ſhould be God, and _ 0 
good of his creatures. 

When after ne the firſt bound 
of your deſires in life, you ſtill remain 
unſatisfied, learn to nds more indifferent : 
for the future. e 

A diſtaſte for life often proceeds a 
cover fondneſs of it, and having been ; 
diſappointed in vain purſuits. i} 1 

| The only. way to ſucceed eaſily and ear- 3 


ly in public purſuits, is to find out a 


good patron, and to be uſeful to him, : 
and to ſtick by him and no ; 
other. A a fü 1 
' Youth are apt to ſet a much greater 
value upon the purſuit and duration of 
temporary pleaſures than old men, be- 
cauſe they have leſs paſt time to meaſure. 
than to come by; and as the. years of 

childhood 


LEISURE HOURS. 23 
Childhood and ſubjection ſeem much 
. e moments ſeem to them of moſt : 
| | conſequence. | 
| The man that ſuffers ambition to be 

This over-ruling paſſion, puts that happi- 


1 et that ſhould be kept within his own 
rover into the power of every man he 


meets with. 
FTphe purſuits of atibouinded ambition 
| 3 ave done more hurt to nations than all | 
other vices put together: that river which 
will not conform itſelf to its natural 
channel, lays waſte all around. From 
4 this fountain moſt wars, as well national 
Jas civil, are derived. 

= it is a misfortune 1n popular govern- 
9 ments, that they who err with the mul- 
utude, though it prove never ſo fatal, 

ſhall be more regarded than the wiſe Who 
odge well with the fer. 
C 4 CT In 


* — governments as af 


/ blies, the diſpute ſeems to be which che 
beſt orator, not which is moſt. in hte 4 
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e 


cally compared with, pain in the Pur- S | 
chaſe, and in the ſolution great reg 4 
had 9 es 

| Surfeits follow ſatiery. of a ; ve | 0 
ale le time to be dry . we | 


_'dngk. . , 


"Pleaſure, 10 den ee 1 


iy 2 - reſtraints at one time eln | 


pleaſure at another. 
4 


WE * * 8 
% 
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2 E EIS URE HOURS; 2g 
No jay more vain than that of being 
2 diſtin guiſhed for meer outward appear- 
IF ances, ſince they create neither love nor 
eſteem. 
KFhey that are * fuſceptible af va vain- 
glory, are alſo moſt ſenſible of every 
| Night. 3.4 | 
Delicacy of 1 * i aftaſte, 
when too much refined, are not n 
te nature of Male: 1c e rt; 
= Sameneſs in amuſements, appears nal 
culaous to lookers on; and yet it ſhould 
ſeem that the perfon ſo amuſed, muſt be 
happy by not ſeeking to change, were 
it not conſtantly followed by a price 
un tha: ſpirit 0 4h 
A harlot is an Hydra with Ow of 
E miſchievous heads, a Pandora with her 
box: the man that attacks them, inſtead 


deny any time to be preſent, becauſe it is 


: preſent, and meditate on the future, will 


26 LEISURE HOURS. 
of courage, ſhews an irremediable foll y. 3 t 
and want of forecaſt. | a 


/ Conſider well the nothingneſs of all 


paſt pleaſures ; and can you doubt a mo- 
ment it will be the ſame of thoſe to 
come, and whether they are not to be 


conſidered relatively to their conſe- 
quences? | | 


1 


There is no greater miſtake in liſe, 
than to think that true pleaſure conſiſts 
in gratifying every object of deſire. 1 
+ Philoſophers have gone ſo far as to 


over in the very thought; they therefore, 
that recolle& the paſſed, uſe quietly the 


conſolidate the pleaſures of three lives into 
Ott v een 
Variety, for wiſe ends, pleaſes in every 
part of the creation; the beſt exerciſe of n F 


LEISURE HOURS. 27 
he mind is what may be in every man's 
power, the varying of his thoughts. 


X Pleaſure will not counterbalance an 
ö Equal quantity of pain, mankind being 
4 uch more ſenſible of the laſt; therefore 
Ew here the chance is We both muſt be 
4 avoided. 

f Card- playing is a ſort * h 


3 


4 onverſation, that is well ſuited to thoſe 
3 who are incapable of a better. But when 
3 | arried to exceſs, is only fit for knaves or 
| Man ſhould cgi in moderation all 
: his ſenſes by turns, hearing for the ear, 

, proſpect for the eye, work for the hands 
Wand feet, ſmell for the noſe, and food 

: for the taſte,” 

| Youth think that by indulging every 
f | preſent deſire, they muſt be happy; 

IJ whereas every indulgence, free from all 
| 5 other 


Jarkei and laſſirude, 3 

A man ſhould caſt off all deſires of 4 | 
Gew out of his reach, from this conſi- 
deration, that the overcoming of a deſire 
will be generally found better than the | 
— of it. 3 

Vneaſineſs at the reflection of an Abbe | | 
pleaſure, is a greater incitement to defire, 7 
than the idea of the preſent enjoyment of : | 
ſuch pleaſure; and therefore all objects 
that excite ſuch n. ould be 
* 
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Nation may cem to make a great 
f figure abroad, and yet not be the 
F more happy at home. N | 
= A man may live in the midſt of plea- 
Ya ure, and yet not be happy: the beſt v way 
1 to be happy i is, to reſolve to be happy, 
| whatever happens unavoidably that may 
| ſeem at firſt t to interfere with our hap- 
pineſs. 
Aman may be too whey, 1 if he a. 
himſelf in a fituation to have nothing 10 
wish; becauſe he muſt then have every 
| thing to fer.” os 

It is fodfifh' to make our happineſs de. 

| ped upon what others think of us, ra- 


ther 
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ther than on . we think of our- 2 


felves. 


final cauſe is good, it ceaſes to be quite 


a vain fancy. 


In like manner, the placing happineſs 
in the continuance of a name, may be a 
pleaſing deluſion to thoſe poſſeſſed. with 
the proſpect of it; but in thoſe that are 
not, it would be the greateſt of follies to 
regret it, ſince one name more chan ano- 
ther adds nothing to our idea, knowledge, 
or memory of a perſon, and can only, 
ſerve to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 1 * * 


plicable to any individual perſon. 
250 The 


The placing our happineſs in 8 E 
remembered by others implies, that the 
not being remembered can make us un- F 
happy, which is abſurd : : and yet if ſuch it 
_ expectation gives us real pleaſure, as the 


” 


%F 


LEISURE HOURS. 31 
The man that loſes any coſtly thing, 
mould conſider the loſs to have in the 
3 purchaſe, if he is able to do without it. 
| ; Imaginary evils require more attention 
| 1 For the removing of them, than real 
4 evils; and therefore, are to be nipt in 
1 The bud. * | 
W The jealous man chat b his * 
pineſs depend upon a return of good- 
vill from others, chooſeth to depend 
; | [upon credit rather. than upon his own 
T tock : why not take pleaſure in good 
actions, without a reciprocal ſenſation, | 
as well as in reliſhing things of delicate 
Weaſte, where mutual e cannot be 
F thought of? | | un 
1 ranquillity of nilnd, in which, the 
I moſt laſting happineſs. conſiſts, is not 
attainable under the influence of animo- 
by or ambition. ioiwentity7 


ws 


0 "8. 3 
b = 4 
S 
110 bo 
* * 0 
& 


timate about them, which eſtimate is ge. 


happy, but when in purfuir of pleafure : 
old men are >" well „ee if but free 4 | 


| thoughts of things within his — Syd 4 | 
- much uneaſineſs. | Maa | 


32 \' LEISURE HOURS. WR 
Mankind ate apt falſcly to think others 

more or leſs happy, according as they 
themſelves ſhall pronounte their own eſ- 


erally founded on the intereſt they have 
in encouraging ſome purſuits of pleaſure 1 ; 
preferably to others, or in a | ſelf- com- 7 
pariſon. 5 aber ar _ 
Good. nature and good-temper are neceſ- 

ſary ingredients to happineſs,” the firſt 


actively, the latter paſſively: they may 6 


be carried to exceſs, but it is right to in- DP 
clitie towards that exceſs. | ; 
Young men never think tbemſel ves 


"Min V by giving a turn . ma- 
ation, fo as to rejoice only with the Z 


= LEISURE HOURS. 33 
Man in proſperity ſhould keep leaſt in 
2 ight, becauſe it is the nature of man to 
3 endeavour to riſe above others, or to pull | 
4 them down to him, and to be more affec- 
1 ted by what he ſees than what he hears. 

Reflection muſt neceſſarily be prefer- 
able to enjoyment, not only by reaſon of | 


1 


1 ts duration; but alſo, from conſidering 


I hat reflections on paſt misfortunes as 

> ell as paſt joys both give pleaſure : in 

3 king therefore for objects of happinels, 

$ ve mult anticipate the reflections follow- 
Ing ſuch indulgencies. 


: = 290000000 54 


HEAD. VI. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


E. 
E 
| 4 
_— 


f 


RIENDSHIP, whatever may be the 
refined notions to the contrary, wil by 


xperience be found generally to have its riſe 
Za — | and 


. 


3 LEISURE HOURS: | 
and continuance from the.need we have 4 
of each other; and thoſe mutual wants 9 
ceaſing, the effect in reality will ceaſe. 

- Young folks have much higher notions | ; 
of friendſhip than the old, from being Y 
leſs knowledge of the nature of man. 

The beſt way to preſerve friends, is to 
de able to do without them, and to make 
them ſenſible of reciprocal advantages. 
- Over-reſervedneſs and ſecrecy in our 
ordinary concerns, betrays a want of kind- 
neſs to our "ends, au ee 14 Y 
thip. IO] | I 
Nothing gains friends 8 com. 
ee but if it is over · ſtrained at one 
time, an abatement at another time, will, | 
though accidental, be interpreted as cool- 
lives ya eee eee 
To know'the world, and to be known 
by them, may be the way to riſe high ; | 
1 1 but 
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8 LEISURE HOURS. 35 
2 but dir dh not come from W too 
4 The . we RP. 8 with, 
9 3 muſt be ſuch who will be glad to tell the 
good they know of us. 
z It is dangerous to have too numerous 
o an acquaintance, and of little ſervice, ſince 
e 4 it muſt be intermixed with more Jealouſy 
. 2 than love. b | 

4 Every new acquaintance ok to the 
neglecting of an old one, who of courſe 
vuill return neglect for neglect. 725 
= F riendſhip, when diffuſed, * away 
xe a rivulet divided into ſmall ſtreams. 
Complaints of a private nature, when 
| | made to ſtrangers, ſerve only to excite 
in them a malicious pleaſure from a ſelf- 
compariſon, but yield much comfort when 
| ER Hen df) 


wy 
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There is no joy in life that doth not re- 
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we muſt not depend too much upon it; 


when cloudy. 


well as every member of a ſociety. 


more conſpicuous than the ſervices per- 
formed ; and yet, for avoiding the ap- 


arm a man againſt his former patron. 
Obligations, or. even commendations, 


rather 


municate it to. This ſhews the great RB 
ufe of friendſhip; but if neither nearneſs | 
of blood, nor mutual intereft cement it, 


conferred beyond reaſon on a friend, tend 
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ceive addition by having a friend to com- 4 


87 
2 N 
Fe 


friends are like the ſhadows of dials, gone 9 
An old man muſt forgive many faults 

in a young wife, from a ſenſe of his own 
imperfections; fo muſt every friend as 
Ingratitude is often charged undeſerv- 3 


| edly, becauſe the benefits beſtowed are 


pearance of it, no confideration ſhould 


_ 


LEISURE HOURS. 57 


4 y rather to diſſolve friendſhip than cement 
Fit, from the uneaſineſs it creates in the 
being ſenſibly unequal to both. 


It is impoſſible to make large acquain- 


tance, without creating an enemy; and 


one enemy will do more harm, from the 


proneneſs of mankind to liſten to him, 
than many friends will do good. 


In matters of conſequence, conſtancy 


ss neceſſary; in trifles, inconſtancy and 
yielding to a friend is preferable.” 


It is eaſier to keep up a fire than kindle 


it; to preſerve friends and popularity 
than recover them when once ſlighted or 
loſt. 9 1 RE 


They that raiſe a laugh upon any one 


in company, will be often drove to ſeek 
new acquaintance. 


The flatterer differs from a friend; like 
a whore from a modeſt woman. 


D 3 Oratory, 
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33 LEISURE HOURS. | 
Oratory, when proſtituted to bad pur- | 1 
poſes, is worſe than flattery, and ſhould NZ 


be looked upon in the ſame light as paint 
on a woman's face, which can ſerve its 
own purpoſe, only, by deceiving man- 
kilo oo rs eb hh 400 
In gaining friendſhip or eſteem, it is 


abſolutely neceſſary to add ſome view of E 


intereſt in the perſons whoſe eſteem 3 | 
is courted; for the obſervation will be j 

found almoſt univerſally true, that in plac- | 
ing eſteem as well as well as affeCtion, 
private ſelf-intereſt hath a great ſharez and 
for this reaſon that perſon who forſakes 


excuſed than he who forſakes * ou | 
friends. 


LEISURE HOURS. 39 


HEAD VII. 


'HATEVER one man faith to 
4 another, ſhould be ſuppoſed to be 
1 aid on a tacit confidence, that it ſhall 
1 not be mon to the n of him 
; | that ſaid it. 

; Every man mould have a * to 
diſburthen his thoughts upon; the more 
nearly linked in permanent intereſts the 
better, not only for the comfort it gives, 
but alſo to be the better able thereby to 
keep thoſe thoughts from ſtrangers who 
| may ſeek. ſome merit by TY 
them, : 

Every man in an thould pay 'his 
club, be it wit, learning, or ſomething 
D 4 uůſeful, 


40 LEISURE HOURS. 


uſeful, though wit itſelf is of leaſt mY to i f 
the owner. : 


Small talk and ſcandal may, like a 2 


fiddle, divert the company, but they 


never gain a friend. We may like a man's 3 | 
company, and yet not like the man, 
Men are apt to endeavour more to di- 
vert company, than gain their eſteem ; : 
whereas, the diverſion given is ſoon over, 
but it is the eſteem of mankind, founded 
partly on ſome ſenſe of reciprocal ſelf- 
_ Intereſt, which will endure and be of 
ſervice. 


Overbearing . deſtroy all ſo- 
ciety, and yet are no proofs of any thing 
more than the apprehenſion or belief of 
the perſon ſo aſſerting. 

It is meer ill-nature- to tell perſons of 
aan we are ſure they cannot mend. 

It 


LEISURE HOURS. 41 
It is quite impertinent in thoſe, who 
I can ſtrike out nothing of themſelves, to: 
q ſeek merit in picking out faults in others, 
1 like looking out for maggots in nuts; as 
if there was as much art in pulling down 
Jas in building. tset BER | 
W Man is moſt pleaſed when talking of 


= himſelf, and others leaſt ſo; ; therefore, 


it muſt only be nn before 1 


= | dents. | 


Moſt men are better ae your” 
hearing the good things they ſay, than 
with any you can tell them ; therefore he 
that meets with fools doth beſt to be di- 
verted with his own thoughts. 

Indifferent actions muſt be governeq 
by faſhion, but diſcourſe by reaſon ; and 
we ſhall be ſure not to be loſers by con- 
verſation, if whilſt we ſilently doubt, we 
never talk politively ourſelves. | 

* Lan- 


4 LEISURE HOURS. i 
Language to our thoughts is as dreſs to 5 ; 
a man, or foils to diamonds. 4 = 
The pureſt diction, like perfect health, 
contains nothing particular for our per- 
ception, no more than ſweet oil leaves 
any trace behind. | 
Arguments among friends | ſhould be 
confined, like thoſe at the bar, to a ſingle 
anſwer and reply, and then left undeter- 
mined : why is a friend to be made un- 
eaſy by being forced to own himſelf in 
the wrong? 
Whenever you 8 think all the 
world hears you. 4 
Good ſayings loſe by. repetition, like 
ſweet eſſences poured err one vial to 
another. F 
Men love jeſts but hate the jeſter : | 
Roman knight was degraded for — 
the cenſor, when aſked, why himſelf look - 
Ee ed 


3 LEISURE HOURS. 43 
ed fo well and his horſe ſo ill, that he 
f took care of himſelf, and his ſervant of | 

bis horſe. Kaan 
None ſo eaſily deceived as ig who 


ü have a mind to be deceived; and it is 


madneſs to endeavour to undeceive them 
all at once. 2 

Ae that ſpeaks f for trth's abe, will 
avoid railing and dictating, which pro- 
© | ceed from pride, party, and paſſion z and | 
yet in public an abuſe is often miſtaken 


for oratory. v4 Sa 
In converſing, we mould fancy ack 


in the place of thoſe we converſe with. 
A perſon may ſhew his wit as much in 
finding ſomething to praiſe, as 1 


| to find fault wit. 
We often rally men for what in a we 
eſteem them for, * ww . from a 


motive of n. 
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44 LEISURE HOURS. 
| Raillery makes more enemies than rail- 
3 2 1 56-4763 
The leſs men talk of their own good | 
or ill- fortune, the better; the triumph 
creates envy, the complaint creates pity, 
why delight in raiſing ſuch contradictory 
and diſagreeable paſſions? 
There is a faſhion in converſation as 
much as in dreſs: it is beſt in both not 
to be too ſingular. 
A wiſe man will never ſay a ſilly thing, 
a polite man never ſay a rude one: choice 
of proper words is in diſcourſe what co- 
lours are in painting. 
The more you talk well of others, the 
more they will talk well of you. 
Anill- natured joke will often offend more 
than a downright abuſe ; becauſe the firſt 
implies a premeditated contrived deceit, 
and the other may be a Paſſionate miſta- 
ken expreſſion. 
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Converſations are moſt harmleſs and 
leaſant, when relative to things than to 
: perſons : but 2 the 6 at- 
h tain to. | Bir 
„ Every new word coined unneceſſarily, 
is wrong; becauſe, like re it 
drives out an old one. 

A converſation on politicks ſhould be, 
of all others, carried on with the greateſt 
deference, becauſe perſons are- therein 
generally more. regarded than things, 
words than actions; and it is hardly poſ- 
ſible then to talk freely without being a 
knave or a fool. F acts are not then ſo 
much regarded as the motives that may 
induce to relate thoſe facts. 3 5 

The country, for want of leiſure and 
conveniency for frequent public meetings, 
may be compared to a rope of ſand: 
whereas in cities ſuch ſand may be ſaid 

| to 


vo 
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to be cemented by lime, from the nature off 
heir confederacies, and'ſelf- intereſted con. 
ſultations, whereby they oppoſe the other 
with irreſiſtible force, without giving it ; 
fair play; Thente ariſes an undue pre- 
ference to the tranſitory before the per- f 
manent; to the accidental, before the na- 
tural intereſt of a kingdom; the manu- 
facture before the agriculture, which is 
a fixture, and not only the greateſt ma- 
nufacture, but the cog of all other 2 
manufacture. a 
The voice of the people may be com- 

pared to the voice of God, becauſe it is 
Almighty; but in no other ſenſe, ſince ig - 
norance and want of property make them 

fit objects for artful men to work upon. 


2 1 
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7 en 
PASSIONS. | 


A 881 ONS are like aha them, is 
no failing without them, nor with | 
them, without caution : they are the tree 
of good and evil. 

Paſſions will ** up unawares, lle 
1 upon the return of the ſame 
ſenſations that formerly excited them. 
The man that is fond of power had 
beſt practiſe it upon himſelf. 

Nothing that is violent continues laſt- 
ing, it is a force upon nature, every ex- 
cels tends to its contrary extreme. - 

Old folks may cure the unruly paſſions 
of the mind with leſs difficulty than 
young folks can thoſe of the body, be- 
cauſe with the N for pleaſure they 

| loſe 
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loſe in a great meaſure the deſire of it; 
but youth may bend them, though not 
break them. FT 
There is no ſurer way of conquering one | 
paſſion than the over-balancing it with | 5 
another: ſo we rub one eye to eaſe the 


A board will keep under water no 4 


longer than the hand holds it : fo do 


conſtant daily application of our reaſon: | 


paſſion in rhe literal and worſt ſenſe, im- 
plies a ſuffering in the rational ſoul. 
Fear of ſhame is a paflion natural to 
man; and, big with virtue, courage itſelf 
is produced from that fear. 
When the mind gets a twiſt, it muſt 
be twiſted ſome other way, otherwiſe an 
gy evil will become a real evil. 
Paſſions 


lol 
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Paſſions grow naturally in man, and 
want no incitements: they that are delight. 


Ned with dolls, when children, will ſoot 
want 9 "x, e een en 
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\NGER is an agitation of the mind 
that lays it open; and is much eafier 
kept out than drove out when once let 


»y 


. % e 91s ee 
Though ſighs of anger may not be 
totally ſuppreſſed, yet we may ſuſperid* 
acting when under that influence; and 
this ſuſpenſion” is "of * urmoſt rl 


quence. 


Vie ding to a wn lach is the ſure 


way to gain him atother time on your ſide. 


E Men 


50 LEISURE HOURS. | 
Men ſhould deſpiſe undeſerved re- 
proaches, as much as the man in health, 
who ſhould be told he is ill. | 
Pardon every body openly, and leave 
ſuitable reſentment, if you cannot ſup- 
preſs it, to time and opportunity; left | 
otherwiſe, whilſt you mean to be reveng | 
ed on another, you ſhould only puniſh ; 
yourſelf. 
- Sanguine tempers cannot help growing 
hot in converſation, but * keep ſi- 
lence. 
Duels are mere trials of il, ind 10 
event ſhews only a ſuperiority of ſkill in 
a ſcience of ſlight of hand. To ſtem 
the preſent violence of a vain antagoniſt, 
it would be right to propoſe a trial Ren 
with blunts. EE | 
. Duels muſt be wrong, becauſe they 
N the aggreſſor and perſon injured upon 
a par. 
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W a par. They were originally founded on 
| a vain imagination that providence inter- 
TG fered in the deciſion. | 
Aggreſſors are feared, wh of courſe 
hated, Fear will naturally lead mankind. 
to do ſome miſchief to the perſon feared, 
in order to put it out of his . to 
hurt them. | 
In all nifivg diſputes, he chard gelt 
drops the argument is the conqueror. 
Courage, like ſome other virtues, bor - 
ders upon. ſome vice. Ir is good to be 
able to fence, and others ſhould know it: 
but the greateſt danger remains of there- | 
by becoming touchy, and miſtaking cou- 
rage for a quarrelſome diſpoſition, always 
ſhunned and hated even by tote hs 
ſeem to approve it. 2 
Every anſwer given to anger only 
| E 2 ſerves 


* LEISURE HOURS! . 
ſerves to feed the fire, which cold ſilence 
would ſtifle. 

One rule to prevent contentious anger | 
is never to quicken or raiſe your own | 
voice, nor to keep on talking, whilſt 
others raiſe their voices 7 why not go off 
each. with his own opinion; may not va- 
riety of opinions be agreeable? 

N he more a man knows what the 
3 is in general, the more will he be 
inclined to forgive. 

An affront. put upon a erden rd a 
5 _ & who.knows: not who he is; is ar 
_ affront upon mankind in general; and 
not upon that particular individual, who, 
therefore: is not under any particular ob- 

ligation to reſent it. 5 

— beſt revenge gainſt a private ene · ; 
my is contempt, and the conſideration 

dar death will ſoon make both equal. 
There 
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There i is much more true merit in - 

| ſing by injuries that refle& no diſhonour, 
than there is in ſtriving to contend, even 
though we conquer. 5 | 


Pe IDE, contrary to all other vices, 
is more a fault of the outward than 
inner man; and therefore, in concealing 
it, affectation is not only excuſable but 
commendable. | 
By endeavouring too. much to pleaſe, 
we diſcover a vanity always diſagreeable. 
Some ſmall negligence in diſcourſe, and 
dreſs, may ſerve to ſhew we do not admire 
ourſelves too much, though the . 


3 
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ing a proper dignity i in both is neceſſary | 


for obtaining reſpect. | 
We like to gather flowers better than 
to have them gathered for us: lead 


therefore others to find out your ſuperior F 


qualities without pointing them out for . 
them. TE 1 
Modeſty becomes a vice, if it creates a I 
fear of ſaying or doing what 1 is right. 

Self · praiſe, ſelf-intereſt, and ſelf- love, ; 


delayed for a time, will generally be re- | 


paid with uſury. 

Man hath nothing to Fa proud of : 

every man hath his weak fide, there is 
no perfection in nature. 

A man owes himſelf juſtice; he hath 

no more right to depreciate himſelf than 
he hath to ſtarve himſelf : the having a 
Juſt opinion of his own merit, gives him 
-a proper air and confidence. Vanity, 

| WR 
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is the vaunting ſuch an opinion outward- 

mw _ 
They that think themſelves wiſer than 
the experience of former ages, will find 
themſelves deceived in the long run. 
Mp There are certain things a man, when 
alone, ſhould not do, from meer ſelf- 
reſpect; and ſo far a little N Is necef- 
ſary. 

An exceſs of pride, when diſcovered, 
draws on endleſs mortifications from 
thoſe who find themſelves * W g __ 
competition. 

A ſecret conſcious pride as a — 
paſſion, not only helps forward virtue, 
but mixes in all our pleaſure. 

Nothing more ridiculous to obſervers, or 
unhappy in itſelf, than perſons living toge- 
ther not on ſpeaking terms; this is anobſti- 
nate moroſe ill- placed pride. Whereas, the 

E 4 true 
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NV true pride and ſyperiority ſhould appear 
| from conquering that temper in yourſelf, 
| and deſpiſing it in your competitor. 
| Me are deceived by appearances, in 
courting marks of reſpect : becauſe it is 
not the inward man, but the hurt or 
| good he can do, that creates ſuch out- 
| ward they. 
| If the world is a ſtage Wi all at 2 
| part, how idle is it to be elated with act- 
ing a high part, or dejected with acting a 
— part, ſince we ate only bearing lots 
| | caſt for us: and it is not the part but 
| the manner of acting! it that doth honour 
1 to tne e Por 


former. 102 

How little raom is is there 8 man 
to glory -aboye another 2. the difference 
from the firſt to the laſt, with reſpect to 
the univerſe, is na more than that of an 
n Who aeg of being made to 
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LEISURE HOURS. 57 
repreſent a joint ſtool, after be had before 
| repreſented a flower: pot. 

A man will not ask advice * FEY as 
he finds proud to give it, becaule this 3. 
wakens the ſenſation of pride _ 


| petition. 485 I 
The praiſe of 3 a | perſon whe 18 ig a 2 fl 


tuation that permits him not to blame i is 
quite ridiculous, "pd: ſo is FRG blame of a 
known enemy. 

_ Why Shs a. man be now to 
own a_ miſtake, is there not a yanity in 
ſaying he | is wiſer chan before? 

It is ridiculouſly vain in man, with all 
bis infirmities, to glory above his fellow 
creatures; his ſtudy ſhauld be content, 
and glory be left to God. 
| Glory, though it ſhould a ſome 
1 good actions may be till called vanity, 
when it ferves to cover wicked intentions. 
QA ad 1 | They 
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natural, but on account of their titles is 
accidental; and to the man who conſiders 


the univerſe, they muſt appear like duſt. 
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They that not knowing how to con- 
quer, know not how to ſubmit, take the ; 
fault off from nature in general, to lay it 
on their own folly and weakneſs. 

They that are moſt ſuſceptible of vain 
glory, are alſo moſt A of every 
Might. 5 

A civil courteous behaviour can hardly 
be carried to extremes by man, though it 
may by woman; if ill beſtowed, it reflects | 
at a very cheap rate a double luſtre on | 
his own politeneſs; if well, it gains 
friends in the ſame proportion, as a ſtiff 3 
haughty behaviour creates enemies. 

Diſtinctions between mankind, on ac- 
count of their perſonal good qualities is 


what the whole globe is with reſpect to 


HEAD 


LEISURE HOURS. 30 
HEAD Kl. 
Envy. 


HEN we conſider well the infie. 
mities and ſhortneſs of life, we 


can envy no man; and when we conſider 
that happineſs doth not conſiſt in outward 
appearances, we ſhall ſtill have leſs reaſon 
for envy. i ; 3 

It is much better to endeavour to raiſe 
ourſelves to a pitch with others, than to 
bring them down to our own level. 

Envy and malice follow merit like a 
ſhadow, which, with men of ſenſe, only 
ſerves to ſhew the ſubſtance. | 
It is too common to deſtroy the merit 
of our own good actions, by N il 
natured things. 

Inqui- 
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Inquiſitiveneſs into private affairs is 
commonly a ſign of envy and ill nature; 
the world paſt, preſent, and to come, 
furniſh matter enough for enquiry; and | 
how trifling are moſt objects of fehr 
in compariſon thereto? 

g We admire and praiſe ar arts without envy | 
and detraction, becauſe our pride and 
ſelf· love are not hurt thereby; but we ad- 
mire riches and honours with envy, and 

covet them moſt when we detra& moſt 
from the acquirers, or poſſeſſors thereof. 
- There is for wiſe ends ſuch a deſire of 
novelryimplanted i in mankind, as to create 
more imaginary wants in the rich and 
great, and more irkſome i in their i natures, 

than the real wants of the lower claſs; 
and this brings them down below the envy. 
of inferiors. 


: 8 
Gs Per- 
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LEISURE HOURS! 6 
Perſons of ſuperior merit mould not 
appear too much in publick, leſt others 


by meaſuring themſelves with them, and 


diſcovering their own 2 3 


burn with envy. | 
It is common to ſay, it is better to be 


envied than pitied; but it is no ſafe-ſitua- 


tion where 8 7 Weges, e 
ruin. FE 1 
Enuy is a * inſtance how vice car- 


| rien ncaa with it; its final 


cauſe; was originally deſigned to create 
emulation, the abuſe of it is YOON 


into. a ſelf-tormentingamalice: 


As ws is of kin to "_ ſo is hatred 
to envy. | | 
Theres is no eh an envious man 
without, _ hurting; {yourſelf ;\ but: though 


we ſhould not endeavour! to pleaſe them, 


it is againſt all reaſon to ptovoke them. 
- 
| The 
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The man that ſwears, gets drunk, and | 


deſtroys his health and eſtate, ſhall be 


generally called a good natured fellow, | 


becauſe he hurts no body but himſelf. | 


Tet it is meer malice, pride, and an envious || 


ſenſe of ſuperiority mankind feel in them- | 
ſelves, that inclines them to- call him ſo, a 
when they have no intereſt in view. | 

Envy like vermin picks out the. beſt |} 


and faireſt buds to fix on and canker; it 


is dangerous to have more ſenſe and ſince- 
rity than the reſt of your countrymen, 

or to make yourſelf conſpicuous, even for 
beſtowing your wealth in the moſt lauda- 
ble and durable manner; were you as in- 
nocent as a dove, you mult be as viſe 
as a ſerpent, to avoid the ſnares and 
baits that will be laid in your way, from 


the malice of thoſe narrow minds who 
rejoice at the bad, and grieve at the good 


fortune 
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fortune of others, in proportion as they 
ſuffer in the ſelf-compariſon. 


Popularity, though ſeemingly the con- 
traſt of envy, owes its birth to it; the po- 


pular man 1s not Joved ſo much for his 
own ſake, as from hatred to others; he 


: therefore chooſeth to begin with PO 


accuſations. 


Popularity is big with miſchiefs; in 
leaders it can't be ſupported but by gra- | 
tifying an ignorant multitude, who have 
nothing to loſe, at the expence of the 
landed permanent intereſt of a kingdom; | 
in inferior offices it can only be main- 
tained by favouring private applications 


at the N. of the publick. 
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HE A D XIE. 


AvARICE and EXTRAVAGANCE. 


Ovetouſneſs and parſimony are very 
different in. their natures, the firſt is ; 
always criminal, as it tends. to injure |. 
| others, the other may be often a name | 
invidiouſly given to a well regulated 
ſaving diſpoſition, which is often found 8 
in good and wiſe men; but as ſociety is 
hurt by the one, and gets nothing by 
the other, the characters of both are 
odious, and are to be avoided, where ma- 
lice and envy do not interfere, by a con- 
ſtant love of equity, and ſhewing a con- 
tempt for trifles. 
It is not what we poſſeſs, but what we 
ſpend, that we are to expect to be valued 
GI AXE : for, 
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for; a and therefore it is good to have that 
power in reſerve. 

The ſureſt and honeſteſt mr to get an 
eſtate is to ſave 1t. | | 

The pleaſure of extravagance is no 
viſe equal in duration, or in preſent en- 

3 joy ment, to the diſpleaſure attending the 
neceſſary conſequences of it. 

A voluptuous man ſhould ' conſider 
whether he had rather eat or drink to ex- 
ceſs, and breed diſtempers that may affect 
himſelf and deſcendants, or by living 
temperately enjoy health. An extravagant 
man ſhould conſider, whether 1 it is better 
to ſhew his vanity and be in debt, or 
ſhew his ſenſe and be out of debt. Inſuch 
aſſociations of cauſes with their effects true 
wiſdom appears. BY 1 


It is the intereſt of the MET to en 
courage extravagance in others; but chat 


F 3 
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is no reaſon why others ſhould be their 
dupes. There is nothing men are ſo gene- 
rous of, as the money of others, as every 
day's experience ſhews us in remarkable 
ee ; 
whe he giving too much money to young 8 
folks muſt tempt them to vice and extra- : 
vagance; and it is abſurd to ſay that it 
keeps from low company ſuch as are in- 
clined to it, ſince it enables them to pay 
the whole reckoning. | | 
© Parſimony i is oftener found in the mo- 
nied man than in the landed man, be⸗ 


cauſe only the expence of the firſt is taxed, 
but the whole i income of the laſt. 

The more a man loves money, the leſs 
in fat heenjoys it, ſince the meer pleaſure 
of laying it up comes not within the five 
ſenſes; the man over anxious for gain, 


| may in time however get the better of 
| it. 


LEISURE HOURS. 


it, but the fault of the Og is irreco- 
verable. 6h 

Shall a man in abe ants or 1 a- 
en at reducing his eſtabliſhment of 
expence, when we daily ſee perſons value 
themſelves on reducing their diet, 1 in order 
to cure groſs humours. 

In all eſtabliſhments of expence, a a 
chaſm ſhould be left for the chapter of 
Accidents. ' | | | 

Generous men who ſet out. extrava- 
a put it out of their power to be 
generous in future. Laviſhneſsis irretriev- 
able, but over-ſparingneſs may be a- 
mended. Youth travelling abroad, are 
apt to grow laviſh, from the intereſt 
ſtrangers have in crying up in their * 

ſence laviſhneſs, as a virtue. 
The man that is eee at 
another for his wealth, ſhews that he 
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68 LEISURE HOURS. 
himſelf ſets a great value upon it ; and 
therefore envies the poſſeſſor. 

None more covetous than thoſe who 
pine at the thoughts of what others get : 
the truly generous mind deſpiſes the cer- 
tamina divitiarum. | 

Money laid up with diſcretion, to come | 
out afterwards with a flaſh, animates | 
the ſpirits, and ſerves many good pur- 
poſes: ſo water which would run to 
waſte by dribblets, when pent up, will 
force a pipe, or raiſe a barge. obs 

Thoſe who are for ſtretching their in- 
come, under a pretended care for their 
ſucceſſors, aim at a falſe praiſe of diſin- 
tereſtedneſs. 

Wealth is a good ſervant, but a bad 
maſter : it is not to be neglected when 
fairly to be met with, nor too anxiouſly 
to be run after. 

. The 
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The love of money is ſaid to grow 
with old age, but by intuition it will be 
found, that it is generally by the love of 
pleaſure, and vanity growing leſs, that 
the other ſeems to preponderate. 
| Avarice, like ambition, is a bottomleſs 
pit, as it were on fire, which the. more 
you fling into it, the worſe it is. 
| Perſons over-eager in the purſuit of 
wealth, are poſſeſſed by their cen in- 
ſtead of poſſeſſing them. 

Avarice and extravagance, are at leaſt 
as criminal in a collected body as in an in- 
dividual: numbers inflame the offence, 
whilſt they countenance it; and it would 
be abſurd to ſuppoſe elections to be made 
for the good of the perſon elected, rather 
than that of the electors, which ſeems 
ſoley to have been intended in ſuch origi 
nal inſtitutions, Uh 4.320, VER 
F.gc cb 
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1 LEISURE HOURS; . 
In like manner, trade too much ex- 
tended may make a kingdom ſeem more 
important to foreigners, and at the ſame 
ume make it leſs happy within itſelf, as 
it brings on wars and taxes; whereby, 
like the * it muſt Tow” out its 
The body: of thi ping ahi ons 
bad by trade too much extended; which 
creates avarice, malice, and envy, and a 
jealous emulation in matters of wealth 
only, and not in virtue: the moneyed man 


mall then claim more merit for lending 


* — landed man ee | 

- The Shes of a lies chiefly. in 
8 where the ſtate is rich 
every poor man fancies he hath ſome 
Mare in it; but where it is loaded wed: 


_ debts and _ it is followed by 
g! Sg 1 ae 
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egy: and. depopulation, if thoſe 
_ taxes the value of that ſhare of 


eats each individual finds in- _ 
at home rather than abroad. 
The man that gives, without reſerving 
ſomething further to give, will find that 
gratitude for what is paſt bears no pro- 
portion to the ſelf. intereſt from fee 
. 


bee eG6GmR 
H E AD XIII. 


Loves and Mazziacs., 


| J, OVE, in a a Erle, is an union 

of two ſouls, as luſt is of bodies , 
but commonly will be found to be no 
more than the effects of a crazineſs of 
imagination, curable by 8 revul. 


ions, and diverſions. | 
WO... True 


72 LEISURE HOURS, 
True love, as it is always diveſted of 
every ſelfiſh: view ſeparate from the be- 
loved object, may be called a noble paſ- 
ſion, which is no proof of its not being 
dangerous and unprofitabſeQ. 
Love ſhould both begin and end in che 
ſoul; when confined to the body, it 
never laſts long, nor is it n it 
ſhould. * 
Inter-marriages between ' irangers of 
different families, and foreigners, mend 
the breed: it is not good to graft on the 
ſame ſtock ; nature delights i in diverſi- 
fying and being diverſified. _ - 
There is no ſenſe in the marriage of a 
man of affluence, where there is. not . 
rational expectation of a heal thy offspring. 
The world is ſupported by man's con- 
ne. poſterity. e415 (nigen 
| 5 5 ant 
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A wife or a friend ſhould be conſider- N 


el beforehand, in every light; and yet in 
all caſes we muſt reſolve to excuſe gens 
things. 

Conſtitutional paſſions, when once vent- 
ed, either ſubſide or recoil to a contrary 
extreme: unequal marriages contracted 
therefore from the paſſion of love or luſt; 
ſeldom anſwer ſo: well as thoſe nen 


from reaſon 


All our girls in England are very —_ 
but few wives hold out ſo: it * prudent 


to inquire into their bree. 


Matrimony is of great uſe to a tate) 
and the beſt way to promote it is to leſfen 


the taxes upon houſes and patently. 
and to prefer only married men to em- 


ployments, as alſo to * to o mothers 
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A fine wife is like a fine eountry- 


| houſes they ſerve. to ſhew to others, and 


pleaſe the owners only when new. 
It is as ridiculous to marry a woman 
becauſe ſhe pleaſeth at firſt view, as it is 


to buy a houſe in the countty merely for 


the fine proſpect: lye in the houſe three 
days firſt, and then ſee what effect the 
proſpect hath. Woman may be n 
at ſome ſuch way. ' 
Policy requires the 88 * 
thoſe paſſions that run ſtrongeſt; for that 


reaſon the very deſire of generation is 
oſten branded as criminal in its own na- 


ture, though it be the hinge of all-creat- 


ed beings, but it is the extreme and miſ- 
application that are big with miſchief. 


- Marriage is neceſſary for the Peper Fang 
der of ſociety ; it aſcertains the identity, 
of - children, who might otherwiſe be 
abandoned 5 
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abandoned; and as the continuance of the 
being we have received, is a debt e 
owe to nature, ſo promiſcudus venery, 
as it tends . it, muſt be dae 


criminal. 
The beſt . for love is the 1 


of another woman; the beſt remedy for 
luſt is to enn, * 
woman. i: 
Woman's duty is inks: dennis 
man's duty is unlimited; a fault therefore 
is leſs excuſable in her than in him. 
Love is a paſſion that ſhould not be 
long confined, becauſe it doth more 
Wm when diffuſed en the 1 


If half-marriages in the nature of be. 


trothings, were permitted like half. chrĩ- 


fenings, it wouliprevent many of the re- 
pentances 
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5 LEISURE HOURS. 
-pentances after - marriage, and might be 
put under proper regulations. 

The girl that is capricious, whimfical, 
difficult, and affecting delays, before ſhe 
is married, will moſt ſurely grow quite in- 
tolerable afterwards. 

Nothing violent can be laſting ; how 
vain is it then to expect a happy marriage, 
when founded on the meer paſſion of 
love or luſt, which above all other paſſions 
are known to laſt leaſt, after they have 
found vent ? 
Marriage often proves unhappy, by rail- 
ing too much our expectations, and by the 
-hurry of mind uſed at ſetting out time 
ſhould be given for both tempers to blend, 
mix, and aſſimilate; but if at laſt they 
_tHould ſtill hitch, that perſon that hath the 
moſt ſenſe will break his temper down to 
the other weaker ſide. 


The 
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The worſt wives make the moſt mourn- 
ful widows, vainly hoping to atone there- 
by for what cannot be recalled; ſo we 
ſhall praiſe a deſerving man when dead, 
whom we would not ſpeak well of when 
living. 

Man's beard is ſaid to have been 2 he 
fgned for the more ready distinction of 
ſexes, and to prevent all illicit confuſion; 
modeſty i is every where reckoned a virtue, 

A fool is beſt anſwered by ſilence, and 
ſo is a peeviſh ſelf- tormenting wife. 

No vow fo ſolemn as that of matri- 
mony, and none ſo often broke; it may 
be ſome excuſe i in particular caſes to plead 
an irreſiſtible force of conſtitution ,, but 
there can be no excuſe for thoſe, who, 
from a meer depravity of mind, defeat 
all the vowed _ of marriages. 
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HE AD XIV. 
HrALT u. 


> Idiculous to conſult a and ne- 
glect health, from whence it draws 


all; its reliſh ; by acting within man's na- 
tural compals, he conſults health and 
pleaſure both. 

Pain and want of health. are the only 


kraeal evils, and yet may have been deſigned 


to give a more exquiſite ſenſe of the inno- 
cent amuſements of life, and of the inter- 


als of indolence, in caſe ſuch evils ariſe 


from accidents unavoidable. 


Women conſult vanity more than 


health: when abroad and moſt dreſſed, 


they are in fact leaſt dreſſed and. moſt ex- 
poſed to cold ; by ſtrait lacing they cauſe 
jaundice from the compreſſion of the liver; 
a bad 
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a bad digeſtion and ſick fits, from the 
compreſſion of the. ſtomach; and green 


ſickneſs, from the compreſſion of the 
lymphatick glands. 


The blood goes into the heart 67 a 


great vein, and goes out by the great ar- 
tery: this cauſes the pulſe: the blood is 
ſuppoſed to circulate through the human 


body two hundred times a day, the pulſe 


to beat when regular ſeventy times in a mi- 
nute, the glands are where the arteries 
and veins meet. Every man ſhould be 
partly his own phyſician. 

| The beating of the heart ariſeth from 


the bubbling of the blood that falls into | 


the heart, and boils like fire: this bids us 


avoid immoderate exerciſe. 


They that feaſt at one time ſhould faſt 
at another; they balance each other, and 


at 
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at the ſame time create an agreeable arti- 
ficial variety. 

Whilſt we are drinking the healths of 
others, we ſhould not forget our own, by 
running into excels. _ | 

Appetites over anlegen at one time, 
bring on a habit like all other vices for 
like indulgences, the pleaſure whereof is 
tort and the bad effect laſting. 

Perſons overcharged with eating are 
| apt to drink the more by way of di- 
geſtion, as if two loads on the ſtomach 
were better than one. 

Every man's happineſs, and that of his 
poſterity, depend much upon preſerving 
himſelf ſound in his youth. 

Old men ſhould keep up their fairies, 
by diverſifying their innocentamuſements, 
ſo as to prevent that intentneſs which cor- 
rodes the body as a knife doth the ſheath. 
: It 
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It is common to fancy great things of 


ſhort-lived folks, but ſurely length of 


life is the moſt viſible bleſſing on earth. 

That mother whom no ſtranger would 
hire for a nurſe is not a fit nurſe for her 
own child ; but this does not imply that 
ſhe is to bring i it up by hand: how ſel- 
dom doth i it ſucceed in the leaſt i inanimate 


creature, and is not reaſon given tor man 
to help natural infirmities? 


Tender parents will have tender chil- 
dren : the tree is known by the fruit: 
and they who would alter their natures by 


bringing them up hardy will, to their 
N _ find them, crack. i in + the 


rel. 
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HEAD, XV. 


Millet 2 Revianunsry, 


: HE. great world. is liable to many 
rubs for thoſe who mix in it; and 


one unlucky rub gives more uneaſineſs 
than ten lucky occurrences gives plea: 


; 4 i; # - 14 


ſure. ö 
The man chat is ; weary of himſelf 


ſhould ſeek. for company ; 3 and when 


weary of company, ſeek for retirement, 


accompanied with ſome i innocent amuſe- 


Fy . 
ca 


The mind kept too long uneriployed 
for want of company or buſineſs, will 


Prey upon itſelf, and fall into a lethargy. 
1 fiverſiqns a are the beſt reſtora- 


1 2 
tives, Aſs 


In 
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In the ſame proportion as our joys in- 
creaſe, by finding ſome body to tell them 
to, do our griefs alſo decreaſe by being 
diſcloſed ; and yet from an ill habit, the 
_ unhappy man is better pleaſed with find- 
ing others as unhappy as himſelf, than 
the happy man is to find others as happy. 
The frequenting company different 
from your own turn, is as abſurd as af- 
fecting an unnatural character. 
Man is not made to live alone, and 
yet naturally hath many unſociable qua- 
lities: good company will go near to 
mend them, and may prove as conta- 
gious to n 3 
bad ends. 
Talking and company are to thin mind 
what walking and exerciſe are to the body, 
Ihe animal ſpirits are ſupported there- 
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A fine proſpe& in a retited country will 
be found, by experience, to give as little 
pleaſure as a book we have often read. 
The beauties of nature will not pleaſe 
long Wen 72 ſome W o tell 
them to. n Vega | 
Hou old; : W and counw gbcge 
were no ſmall articles of comfort of old, 


to perſons r̃etired from che world, whilſt 


the contrary extreme muſt create horror; 
and far froin leſſening the idea of the 
great Cteator from whom they were 


thought to-ſpting, they added to it under 


proper modifications... 

The many impediments laid upon ſo- 
ciety in the country from pride, compe- 
titions, jealouſy, impoſitiors of ſervants, 
party, game, draughts fur navy, army, 
and Anerica, and inctreaſe of taxes; 


mike it a fit manſion for a conſtaney 


> Wo only 


4 
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only for clowns and cattle but it might 


be partly remedied, if a rich perſon re- 
ſiding there, ſhould, as Lucullus, keep 
a fine garden with library-rooms open, 
and detached from his houſe, where evety 
body might meet as in a third placr, 
without ceremony or expence. 

The great world is the book of life; 
and the reading it is neceſſary to ac- 
company the reading of books, which 
cannot anywiſe be done by choſe who 
live abſolutely retired. 1 

Thoſe perſons who: think. FO can't 0 
troubleſome in company ate often * 
moſt; ſe 10 ail ann toads + t 
r to be laſting ſhoold he 
founded on an emulation in oeconomy, 
rather than in expence. 


* ; — > 


The moſt Te oa company Aa man 
can keep, is that of perſons of his own 
23 pro- 
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purchaſe pleaſures for others not for them- 


36 LEISURE HOURS. 
profeſſion, who will always be ſecretly 
thinking each ſtands in the "_ of the 


other. 


88 990900 


HE A D XVI. 
FASRHTO N. 
N outward behaviour in indifferent 
things ſhould change with the 
faſhion; but the mind is not to 9 8 


with it. * 
| Youth are Grſt known by their dreſs, 


and judged of and countenanced accord- 


ingly : the chief Point is not to be too 


fingular. 


Ladies by fine dreſſes and ati 


ſelves, ſince they make mankind afraid 


of chem. 


| 2 we 
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We have many faſhions that all com- 
plain of and yet all follow; ſuch is that 
of paying ſervants for what we ſtill owe 
to their maſter, inſtead of reſerving it for 
an annual gift, which would promote 
much better all the ends of ſociety. 
Conſtraints ſhould be mutually avoid- 
ed, but ſome ceremony ſhould be always 
obſerved ; it adds Gy to mn 4 
ſociety. 
Decency in apparel is no e mat- 
ter z it gives a more orderly turn and mo- 
deſt aſſurance to youth: it amuſes the 
mind of girls, who are thereby diverted 
from other anxieties, and it is found 


even to give courage to a ſoldier. So 1 
Coſtly entertainments ſerve only to 
diſplay the vanity of the maſter, who 

nereby ſhews his gueſts he doth not de · 
ſire to ſee them often. Ki 
G4 Tempt 


88 LEISURE HOURS. 
Tempting diſhes. which perſons can- 
not touch, was thought by the an- 
cients a ſufficient puniſnment for Tanta- 
lus in hell. In what doth this differ 
from a variety of high meſſes at one view, 
which can only ſerve to hurt the gueſts 
or mortify them by ſeli-denials, 

Of all faſhions, none is ſo pernicious 
as that of ridiculing religion. 

Courage, learning, virtue, and. a Gick 
of doing what is right, are not peculiar 

to one nation more than another, any o- 
therwiſe than from their being made a 

faſhion by the peculiar 1 

they meet with. Nr 

Public ſchools are nee T__ 
vice is much more contagious than vir- 
tue 3 and is therefore made there a 
Sn and in this their emulation 
cgbiefly is raiſed. A little leaven ſpoils 
| the whole lump. | & x 


* 
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Honeſty and equity may be ſooner ex- 
pected from one man than from a multi- 
tude; not only as the multitude are apt 
to juſtify any particular arbitrary act 
from the examples of others, but alſo 
becauſe in the greater number only a 
ſmall part of the crime of injuſtice is 
ſuppoſed to come to each man's ſhare. 


W ee N N 
HE AD XVII. 
> DD 


vo UTH are naturally deſirous” to 
_  .. know, and it is pity they ſhould be 
drawn from it at a time when their me- 
mory is ſtrongeſt ; and when they have 
the more days in future to profit from 
what they read. e 


90 LEISURE HOURS. 
As rivers increaſe in their progreſs 
through diſtant countries, ſo doth the 
mind by ſtudiouſly * — fe | 
labours of others. | 
Young men ſhould be always gaining 
knowledge, and old men always uſing 
Of all ſtudies ſelf requires moſt in fact, 
though it requires leaſt as to outward 
appearance. "I 
An author ſhould endeavour to feel all 
the ſentiments. he inculcates. 
An ingenious talker differs from an in- 


genious author : like a rich man who 
keeps his eſtate in ready money, differs 
from him who lays it out at intereſt. 
+ When we meet with a fine ſentiment 
we ſhould reſolve to profir-from- it, and 
not be ſatisfied with admiring the au- 


 Prolixity 


LEISURE HOURS. 91 
Prolixity is wrong, the reader likes to 
fill up himſelf ſome of the gaps, and the 
work may be made 3 
by reading it often over. 
It is beſt to read as well as think wich 
a pen in the hand, not only for the ſake 
of recollection, which is equal to a ſecond 
reading, but alſo becauſe by ſerringdown 
the progreſs of our thoughts, we may 
come with more certainty to a ſolution, 
in-like manner as in working, a wie of 
_ arithmetic. | Wy 
The man that puts off 8 a 
he grows old, will then learn many 
things he will wiſh to. have * 
when young. | 
Reading, is like ak thi a8 aukirand 
—— grows e 
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92 LEISURE HOURS. 


and ſure that man is to be pitied who can't 


read when he can do nothing elſe. 
Converſation is directed chiefly towards 
pleaſure and amuſement, and reading adds 
inſtruction to all the reſt. 
The ſtudy of the univerſe opens and 
extends diſtant views to the ſoul, which 
like ſight delights in new proſpects. 


Genius implies a power of invention, 
and is to be formed in children by leav- 


ing them to exert their own fancies; 
which when helped by ſtudy will lead 
them to riſe like a rocket, and end in a 
Improvements require more labour 
than invention, and ſeldom meet in the 
ſame perſon even Newton was obliged 


to Heſiod for his firſt notion of the gra- 
vitation of cæleſtial orbs, and Locke to 
Ariſtotle for his ideas. 


: The 
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The human underſtanding requires 
ſome ſenſation to produce it at firſt, which 
is beſt struck out 5 E uſeful 
books. 


The mind, for want of exerciſe, N 


ee mouldy. 

Perſons living in ſolitude mould ex · 
tend their knowledge by ſtudy, ſo as to 
have variety of ſubjects to employ their 
mind upon: otherwiſe, it will be wholly 
taken up by the laſſitude of a _ 
paſſion.” 5 9 2603-44 24451 * 


If a man hath a * to ſhine he muſt 


ſtudy hard : it is like ſtriking fire out 
of flint. | 15651 
Man, by well nes himſelf 


firſt, may ſoon learn to underſtand all 


mankind. Dy 
The difference of talents between one 
man and , is greatly owing to their 
dif- 
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different degrees of attention to the ob- 
jects of their thoughts. 

The ſtudious man never regrets the 
time paſt as loſt, becauſe he reaps the 


fruit of it Gor being n better or 


wiſer. 


Man, by gudying mankind with atren- 
tion, will find them all formed of the 
lame materials, and born to the ſame 
end. Stones of one arch, members of 


one body, priſoners in the ſame jail, 
and he will not then be ſeeking how 


to knock another down with his fetters, 
inſtead of EO how to knock 
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PHILoSOPHY, 


great mind, 'when retired from 
action, like that of the heavenly bodies ; ; 
whereby our idea of the infinite, eternal 
intelligent Being is enlarged, in propor- 


tion as the immenſity of the fixed ſtars» 
ſpace, and univerſe, ſurpaſſes that of the 


planetary . or che * r ſenſible * 
je 415 
Studies, if too a add to * 


ſtracted ideas, are beſt ſuited to philoſo-—ꝛ 
phic minds, and may bewilder others; 
who therefore, as ſoon as they begin to be 
ſenſible of it, muſt, in the common courſe 


of life, confine- Weir reſlections to out 
ien. 
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96 LEISURE HO URS. 
Every man cannot know every . 
but he may know enough of the rudi- 
ments of every ſcience, to be able to-con- 
template and form a judgment upon the 
improvements that may be made therein; 
and from wondering at every thing; 
thereby learn to wonder at nothing. 


' The difference in the ſuperiority of the 

faculties in human ſouls ſo remarkably 
viſible in ſome mathematicians, is a 
great proof of their immateriality, or 
rather of their difference from common 
intelligent ſubſtances, ſince no ſuperio- 
rity in texture is diſcoverable. 


Life is no more than a dream, unleſs 
by recollection, attention and reflection, 
a man 9 himſelf into a due ſenſe 
of it. "AEM 
The ſoul, with reſp; to the ideas 5 
born with it, may be compared to a ball 
N | of 
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of wax, ſuſceptible of any impreſſion, 
or to a ſheet of paper, which when once 


folded naturally returns to the ſame | 


folds. 
If our ideas are created by ſenſation and 


reflection, ſuch ſenſation and reflection 


the oftener they are repeated, muſt give 
ſuch ideas the ſtronger impreſſion; thence 
it is that vice creates vice. 

Mankind can conceive that there may 


be an eternal and infinite Being, but cannot 


poſſibly have any determinate idea of it, 
ſince from the very expreſſion the eſſence 
is declared indeterminable; and therefore 
its relation to our comprehenſion can be 
only negative. 


So it is of the ſoul of man: thee 
may as well be conceived to be immate- 


rial, -as matter to be intelligent 3 and 


though the mind cannot We: | 
ſpace 


5 
rs 
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19 
ſpace without a determinate idea or object 


peculiar to matter; yet it may conceive 


that there may be ſpace without matter, 
or conſequently, extenſion without foli- 
dity, and ſpirit without matter. 

The ſoul | is ſuppoſed to receive impreſ- 
ions in the brain from the heart's blood, 
and then to act by animal ſpirits on the 
nerves ; z -but all this, like gravity. and at- 
traction, are only known from effects, 
and the cauſes darkened by explanation. 

Philoſophers have differed greatly whe- 
ther there is a void, and alſo, whether 
light is inſtantaneous z the arguments on 
both ſides ſeem to contain obvious abſur- 


:dities. How can orbs gravitate or attract, 
if there is an abſolute void between? 
or ſhall a ſtone thrown into the ſea, raiſe 
the whole ocean, as muſt be the caſe if 
there is no void ? * in the other caſe 
the 


e 
f- 
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the motion of light be without diſtine · 
tion of time? why not as well as one end 


of a ſtick move at the . time with 


the other? 
Natural philoſopliy 4 is a _ of amulſe- 
ment and amaſement; it teacheth how 


the motion of a cannon- ball communi- 


cates its motion to all the air it goes 
through, and loſeth in proportion by de- 


grees its own motion. How the nave of 
a wheel moves progreſſively as faſt 


as the exterior circumference of the wheel, 


and yet deſcribes only the ſame number 


of circles, though every FORE ſomuch 


leſs. 


4 


fl hat the 3 1 the _ is judged 
no; where above two leagues. deep, the 
diameter of it near 2000 leagues, the 


moon's. diſtance above twenty-five times 


that diameter, the ſun's diſtance above 


H 2 twenty 


100 LEISURE HOURS. 
twenty-four times that of the moon, and 
khat the planets move from weſt to eaſt. 
That the ſun moves round its own 
axis, as is obſerved by changing its ſpars, 
bat that the moon always 9 us the 
ſame face. „ Heis aaa, 
As to the immenſe 8 at 
nitude of the fixed ſtars, the proof of it 
from natural philoſophy is obvious, in 
that they always ſeem at equal diſtances 
from each other; that no perceptible angle 
can be formed by lines and glaſſes to de- 
note any variation in their diſtance from 
and that, whereas the body of the 
moon is greatly magnified through a te- 
leſcope, yet the appearance of a fixed ſtar 


through ſuch teleſcope ſhews no. ſen- 
"ble alteration. 


As there are no new natural cauſes in 
the world, it is De that after ſome 
certain 


LEISURE HOURS. 101 
certain revolution of time, the ſame 
winds and weather may' exactly return; 
and perhaps from long obſervations, had 
ſuch been made, we might have known 
where to begin. 

It is often queſtioned wherein the true 


perfection of any thing either animate or 


inanimate conſiſts; the anſwer is, that 
where the moſt ſtudious and attentive 
have fixed in a nation the character of 
perfection or beauty, it becomes really ſo, 
or muſt be thought ſo. | 

There is more good than evil, why 
are we not all goodneſs ? the anſwer is, 
N. are we not all Gods? 


The origin of evil en not fo eaſily! to 
be philoſophically accounted for as by 


ſuppoſing the neceſſity of natural evil 


to have been ever inherent in the maſs of 
unintelligent matter, and moral evil to 
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102 LEISURE HOURS. 
be derived. from man's free will and 
the nature of things. The creation is 
no leſs the ſtupendous work of God with 
all his eternal attributes, for having been 
framed out of ſuch univerſal unintelligent 
fluid, rather than out of nothing; nor 
is it more difficult to conceive that ſuch 
paſt eternal neceſſity of natural evil is 
not inconſiſtent with the attributes of 
the great Creator, chan that the preſent 
or future exiſtence of ſuch evil is con- 
ſiſtent with thoſe attributes. 
Providence orders every thing for the 
beſt; had there been no evil, we ſhould 
have no ſenſe of good: no pain, no ſenſe 
of pleaſure; no grief, no ſenſe of joy. 
In ſuch caſes, even vice and virtue would 
. have been mere inſtinct, and have loſt all 
their merit. If this be the true cauſe of 
evil, then will all other fuppoſitions fall 


to the ground. £ {1 
HEAD 
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HEAD. XIL 


REL! GION, 


T RUE Kngöbs, charity, :nduſtry, 
and national wealth, might be great · 


ly promoted by turning all the great 


tythes into a proper proportion of glebe 


for every pariſh; nor is it ſo difficult to 
form the method of doing it, as may at 
firſt ſight be apprehended. 8 

There is no religion now extant that is 
pretended to have been originally ſup- 
ported by divine miracles, except that 
delivered by Moſes and Jeſus Chriſt : 

this muſt incline us to believe them in 
preference to any other; and ſome reve- 
lation all mankind muſt own to have 
been 1 very much eng A by 


e H 8 1 Man- 
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104 LEISURE HOURS. 

Mankind is only ſurpriſed at novel- 
ties; but miracles are not the leſs ſuch 
for not being new. 

Popery is more accommodated to the 
paſſions of men who like to deal in the 
marvellous, than the pure ſpeculations 
of Proteſtants; and is meſt ſupported by | 
ſovereigns, becauſe it forces every body 
to agree in one thing. 


The world is like a houſe, ot 1 
God is the maſter, and mankind the fa- 


mily. On this religion reſts. 

God is the cauſe of cauſes; and may, 
to accommodate our finite minds, be 
| ſuppoſed to pervade the whole univerſe, 
as fire doth hot iron, which till remains 
_ diſting. te 
God may have created man with an 
entire free-will, unlimited even by his 
preſcience : ſuch creation adds to his 
n #0 nan 


I. EIS URE HOURS. 105 
power rather than diminiſhes it, by mak- 
ing his omnipotence greater than pref- 
cience; and this is the more probable, 
. becauſe man's power is limited, and re- 


ſumable at pleaſure. 
- The ſoul working on the body is no 


more unintelligible than the power of 
gravitation or attraction. 

All extenſion is in ſome ſenſe marerial, 

but that no wiſe excludes ſpiritual Beings, 
which may be ſuperadded as fire or 
light. 

God is the ſupreme good, and it is 
the height of happineſs to contemplate 
him aright all other happineſs conſiſts 
in purſuing inferior things adequate to 
the nature of man, and his condition in 
life ; to wiſh for more iS as ridiculous as 
to wiſh for more legs, arms, or eyes. 


God, ; 
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106 LEISURE HOURS, 


God, who Is Omnipotent, may make 


the ſoul mortal or immortal ; but that it 
is permanent, indiviſible, immaterial, 
ſeems evident from a conſciouſneſs that all 


the actions of our youth were our own, 
notwithſtanding every part of our former 
body is changed and annihilated. 

When we diſcover ſo many things i in 
the heavens to be inconceivable, and 
when we conſider the immenſe ſpace un- 
occupied there, how can we be ſure 
that every thing that is told us of a fu- 
ture ſtate may not prove true ? and is it 
not a folly to act as if we were quite ſure 
of the contrary ? would any man think 
he travels round with the earth eighteen 
miles every minute, and progreſſively ſix 
millions of miles in a year ? and yet 


this is manifeſtly true. FD 


It 
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It is too common among ſtateſmen to 


ſhew diſregard to religion for ſome nar- 


row political views; yet what other ſecu- 


rity have we againſt ſecret. robberies, 
murthers, and perjuries, ſince mankind 
are generally governed by ſelf-intereſt, 
and preſent ſelf intereſt muſt” govern, 
where there is no future to counter-act 
' Young men are apt to believe too much, 
and old men too little. g 

Old folks are often leſs anxious 5; abet 
a future life, than young folks; becauſe, 
being uſed to * they ſet the leſs value 
upon it. gen n 0 

There is ſaid to be leſs religion among 


the gentry in England, than in any civi- 


lized country, owing originally to thoſe 
that ſet the faſhions being ſent to travel 
for three years, where they * all they 
on 1 5 have 
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have learnt ; ſee no religion but what 
they are taught to deteſt, and converſe 
with no body but what hath an intereſt in 
_ their extravagance and vices. 
The beſt way to promote religion i is to 
make it the faſhion and ſtep to prefer 
PFrequent prayer is proper not only be- 
cauſe this acknowledges a providence, 
but alſo becauſe it is hardly poſſible to 
pray for a thing and not endeavourt to ob· 
rain it. | 
It is abſurd to ſay, chat we go to church 
for example's ſake, ſince it loſes the force 
of an example when it is known not to 
proceed from ſelf- conviction. 
It cannot be denied that the moſt har- 
dened ſinners will often die hardeſt ; the 
reaſon is obvious: they have been all 
"their life time * themſelves in a 
75 no tion 


notion of death as an eternal ſleep, fo. 


that the tranſition ſeems natural; where- 
as the good man, flattering himſelf with 
well grounded hopes of a happy immor- 
tality cannot help having his * and 
is leſs prepared for the worſt. 3 
The Jeſuits, by explaining away the na- 
ture of the worſt of erimes on a ſup- 
poſition that the intention might be good 
become the beſt of confeſſors, whereby 


they get the lead in popiſh countries from 


knowing ſo many ſecrets, which, though 
they cannot publiſh during the life of 
the perſon confeſſing, _ may, after his 
death. 

Will a perſon Pans ln abb 
ſtantiation ſay, that che proofs he hath 
that God ever ſaid, that all conſecrated 
bread ſhould for ever turn to body and 
blood are as ſtrong and unanſwerable as 

: the 
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io LEISURE HOURS; 
the proofs he hath from his ſenſes, that 
ſuch bread after conſecration continues 
to be the ſame individual ſubſtance 2 
The care of every man's ſoul ſhould be 
left to himſelf; why uſe a Romitſh prieſt 
for my ſoul any more than a Romiſh 
phyſician for my body? 
If man is bound to examine his reli- 
gion, it implies: a right to judge for him- 
ſelf: force may cauſe diſſembling, but 
cannot convince, and religion conſiſts in 
the inward perſuaſion of the mind; but 
in things indifferent or doubtful, the peace 
of ſociety bids us to acquieſce, and that 
ſame peace juſtifies force. Ai 
In like manner, where an open de- 
gard is profeſſe d to all matters of con- 
ſcience, the magiſtrate hath a right to in- 
terpoſe not for the ſake of forcing a be- 
lief, but to preſerve the bands of civil 
ſociety. 1 
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Sects will be alway found to ſerve 
their members with more zeal than an 
eſtabliſhed church, becauſe in the firſt 
they want ſupport; in the other,the men- 
bers ſtand in the way of each other. 
| Perſecution for mere matters ſpecula · 
tive is equally wrong in every country, 
fince every country hath an equal right 
to aſſert their eſtabliſhed religion to be 
the only true one; what is right againſt 
one, is right againſt : any other... 
A ſuppoſed eternity of creatures-is ſur- 


miſed by ſome againſt the real eternity of 


a Creator, but from the nature and con- 
texture of all the variety of finite intel- 
ligent Beings, we plainly ſee that every 
animal muſt have been formed at once 
| and that they have their beginnings and 
endings; and that there muſt have been 
therefore from eternity a perfect omnipo- 
tent 
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112 LEISURE HOURS. 
tent intelligent Being, beyond our reach | 
and conception, ſelf-exiſting, and abſo- 
Jutely diſtin& from any univerſal mals or 
unintelligent matter. 

Though naked truth be irreſiſtible, yet 
cloathed as it is, it may not always be 
any more able to diſpel doubts than the 
ſun can vapours : we ſhould therefore be 
careful not to raiſe doubts. 

It is in vain for infidels to triumph 
over ſome incompatible parts of the 
| Bible, becauſe the life and ſoul of ſcripture 


. conſiſts not ſo much in the literal ſenſe 
as the uſe to be drawn from it. | 


As in matters of religion, we have no 
natural right to uſe force, we muſt not 
therefore pretend to reform every 
diſaſter that may happen to it abroad, | 
but truſt that God will perform his own 


work. 1 in his own time. 
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If a future ſtate cannot be reduced to a 
mathematical certainty ſtill the chance of 
it is a comfort. | 

Artificial ſtates mould 1. an e 
to the natural ſtate of the univerſe, the 
duration of which depends manifeſtly 
upon the e in tat t of every 
part of the ſyſtem. x liw 7 5 

As the ſameneſs of a perſon confifis. 
manifeſtly in his conſciouſneſs, it ſeems 
unneceſſary to ſuppoſe a reſurrection of the 
ſame body, in order to make it the object 
of reward or puniſhment. 4 1 vil 

Why ſhould it be thought impoſiible 
for the human body to be changed into a 
- ſpirit, when we fee a candle change into 
flame? 257 

It is as eaſy te to conceive. that the uni- 
verſal ſpirit called God can operate upon 


"the whole univerſe, as that our own. 
Þ ſhould 


114 LEIS URE HOURS. 
ſhould act, as it doth upon every part of 
our little world or body. | * 
They that look for their reward in 
heaven may well neglect fame on earth; 
both are more than one man's ſnare. 

Whatever action if generally practiſed, 
tends to make ſociety unhappy, is a vice 
that muſt meet with puniſment in the 
ultimate ſcheme of providence, 

| The religious ſanction of ſolemn oaths 

is all the ſecurity we have for private pro- 
perty, and might it not be alſo well made 
a ſecurity for publick property, by ſwear- 
ing all the members of all national aſſem- 
blies, partly like thoſe of a jury, to de- 
termine according to their conſeiences? 
How great would be the advantage to 
nations were ſuch oaths accompanied 
with a religious belief i in God? ? And 
what objection can there be to it? Might 
not 
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not then neighbouring nations live at 
ce | 

There are hypocrites in politicks as 
well as in religion; and party bigots are 
as miſchievous to a ſtate as religious 
bigots are to true piety, though both are 
: the minions of knaves. | 
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To. how whatis right or wrohg, con- 
ſider what is beſt for ſociety; to 
this point all true morality tends. 
Whatever action croſſeth the main drift 
oft nature, which willeth the increaſe and 
mankind by diftinguiſhing 
heir particular . muſt be bad. 
202 INT The 
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The deſire of credit, and fear of dif. 
grace, are the two natural principles to 
excite men to good or bad actions. 

Moral evil ſeems to be a depravity 
ariſing from the free choice of man, who, 
dazzled with the glittering rays of plea- 
ſure or profit, miſtakes his way ; and the 
bad effects of natural and political evil 
often, if not always, may be owing to 
the ſame cauſe of man's free choice. 
Ic is abſurd in thoſe perſons to cenſure 
cruelty to dumb creatures, who are conti- 
nually hunting them to death for their 
pleaſure every animal as fuch, bears an 
affinity to man. 1 5 

Mankind are all embarked on one and 
the ſame voyage, in one and the ſame 
veſſel; they have the ſame nature, powers, 
paſſions and fate attending them, why 
then not treat other men like our ſecond 
ſelves 
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ſelves, where neceſſity doth not intervene, 
as may be ſuggeſted in the caſe of negroe 
ſlaves, who from the difference of com- 
plexion are more fitted for our colonies, 
where they live {till better it is to be hoped 
than in their native ſtate? 

Nature being a common mother to all 
men, we ſhould look upon all men as our 
brethren; and they who from reſtleſs, fac- 
tious, ambitious or avaritious views 
would endeavour to involve a nation in 
an unneceſſary or unjuſt war, would rob 
or murder from the ſame principles, if 
they could do it with equal ſafery. 

It is a narrowneſs of mind not to 
conſider the barer earth as your native 
country. | | 15 187 

The ſtare of nature is s falſely called a 
Rm uß war; it is a ſtate of fear, which 
ambitious leaders work up into war. 

i 13 What 
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What is unjuſt in a private man is 
unjuſt in a ſtate : a private man ſhould: 
make ſome conceſſions for the ſake of 
peace, ſo ſhould a ſtate; but artful men 
often make a trade of war, as ſome e | 
do of the devil. | £8 

The heathen philoſophers - ſay we 
ſhould love our country above all thingsz 
but ſure the love of God and of truth muſt 
come firſt, and we muſt not ſer up that 
pretended patriotick love, in oppoſition 
to the love of our own kind in general, and 
make it an engine to raiſe war, and ani - 


mate nations againſt each other. 
Beaſts muſt follow their natures: man 
alone hath reaſon whereby to correct his 
natural diſpoſition and affections before 
he proceeds to action; and this diſtinction 
denotes a probability of future rewards: 
and puniſhments to man only. 26h 


Parental 
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Parental love is an act of reaſon more 
1 than of nature, witneſs i in fiſh, which ne- 
glect entirely their young. | 
Men by conſulting their 0 own. true per- 
manent intereſt muſt of courſe promote 

that of ſociety, the end of all true religion. 
One way to avoid vice is to Judge it 
unfaſhionable. ; 
The rank of aman depends chiefly upon 
fortune, but his merit depends upon his 
manner of acting in his proper ſtation, 
which will be the greater in. private | life, 
[where a man acts from free choice, * 
in publick, where he acts from neceſſity, 
and often from vanity. Ads 

To prevent perſons from entering into 
bad projects, good Projects, ſhould FA 

| made for them. . 
bs Every perſon cannot vere have 3 a 
ſhare i in the adminiſtration, but virtually 
111 he 
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he may; by truth, ſincerity, and an honeſt 
freedom of ſpeech, every private virtue 
mends the world. W 
Temperance may be called the tree of 
moral life, chaſtity the branch, religion 
the root; and it may be called alſo the 
tree of natural life, as being highly con- 
ducive to che lengtheaing the life or man, 


and of his o 
The mind, like the fountain. head muſt 
always be preſerved pure, without being 
choaked up by any violence of the current. 
Every virtue carries its reward along 
with it, either in preſent or ultimately i in 
the ſcheme of providence. e 
The love of our neighbours makes the 
happineſs as well as it is the duty of man- 
kind, and ſtill more ſo if extended p to 
neighbouring ſtates, who ſhould therefore 
in peaceable times promote and preach up 
an 
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an affection, and not an antipathy to 
each other; jealouſy begets jealouſy, ha- 
tred begets hatred, armaments cauſe ar- 
maments, ſo each defeats the other, and 
the individuals ſuffer; this is more ne- 


ceſſary i in a nation that depends chiefly 


upon trade, than in one more powerful 
within itſelf, becauſe tha i is art ey. as 
nature. 

Whatever ſeems uſeful doth not thats 
by become lawful, no more for the publick 
in general, than for any private perſon ; 3 
but it is a misfortune with regard to the 
publick, that they a are apt to determine 
firſt and examine afterwards: rhey are 
like the white arſe birds, that are catched 
by running into a he for fear of a 


cloud. " 
05 
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HEAD, XXI. 


A DV E R 81 7 . 


JER SONS i in 1 public employments 
ate at ſea, thoſe retired are in port, 
which is not the leſs agreeable for their 
having been drove thither by ſhipwreck. 
The greateſt comfort under misfor- 
tunes ariſeth from a perſuaſion, that from 
a connection of cauſes they were unavoid- 
able, and thence to conclude that all hap- 
pens for the better. 1 
. The beſt revenge againſt : a private « ene- 
my is to deſpiſe him, to conſider the ſhort 
duration of every earthly triumph, and 
to be ſtrongly perſuaded that it is better 
to ſuffer injuſtice than be unjuſt. 
As the poſt of danger is the poſt of ho- 
nour, ſo is a man beſt tried by adver- 
15. ſity: 


3 : 1 * 
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ity : he then draws from his own well, 
and is tried like gold by fire. | 


| Happineſs makes life ſeem ſhort, whilſt 
miſery makes ir ſeem long; the ſerting 


therefore one againſt the other, brings 


both nearly upon a par. 6 

A man out of luck ſhould confi det 
that he hath leſs reaſon than others to 
fear death. 

The ſureſt way to avoid vexations, | is 
to be beforehand with accidents, by not 
| coveting too much things out of our 


? 


: 3x & N al 


gs and by deſpiſing trifles. | 
When hope ceaſes, defire ſhould natu- 


rally ceaſe and affliction likewiſe, becauſe 
the whole ſubject is aboli ſhed out of the 


3 


mind as being no longer of uſe. 3 

Adverſity may bring many virtues to 
light, which otherwiſe might have lain 
concealed, e 8 
When 
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When misfortunes happen, a man is 

to think of them in his own caſe no 
_ otherwiſe than he would in that of any 
other perſon who ſhould ſuffer the like 
misfortunes. - + _ | 
That perſon who, in a e Nation 
inſtead of joining with the world as it is, 
and making himſelf friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteouſneſs, ſeeks to reform 
abuſes, ſhould be defended againſt ma- 
lice for our own ſakes, and yet, from a 
deſire of popularity, will generally be left 
to fall a victim to it, 
| Perſons i in publick ſtations avi fear 
moſt when they ſeem to have leaſt to fear, 
otherwiſe their negligence of others from 
a confidence. in themſelves may prove 


fatal. 
5 When a man is unjuſtly perſecuted, it 


bs s as. much a duty to defend him as to 


put 
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put out a fire that is n n a 
houſe, + 

The mind of man, by being turned to 
contemplation of the univerſe, will be 
led not to repine at the loſs of any trifles 
the folly of others is delighted with, 

Mankind ſhould believe all the good 
they can of others, eſpecially when they 
are oppreſſed by faction, and diſbelieve 
all the bad, when they have only common 
report to go by, which Eee in miſ- 
. | 

Great griefs cannot be expreſſed, the 
leſs can; therefore the ſooner we'bring 
them to a ſuppuration, by communicating 
them, the ſooner they will diſſipate. The 
heart wants vent, or it will break. 

Grief for the dead is a ſtrife between 
reaſon and nature it is an affront to thoſe 
that are left alive: if a perſon lived and 


died 
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died well, his caſe deſerves applauſe; if 
not, ſuch perſon deſerves no concern. 
Mien ſhould always be prepared to loſe 
what they like moſt, not only becauſe 
accidents will happen, but alſo to quicken 
their pleaſure in the preſent enſoyment. 

: Moſt misfortunes depend upon the c opi- 
nion we have of chem, and ſo doth our 
happineſs. 


b GE C. 


HEAD XXII. 
| De Arn. 7 


EA T H being by the eternal im- | 

mutable ſyſtem of the univerſe com- 
mon to all men, they ſhould no more 
repine at it than at any thing elſe that 
happens to them in common with the reſt 
of mankind, fince good or ill fortune are 


words of a comparative nature; nor can 
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any man be ſure chat a future exiſtence is 


not part of the ſame immutable ſyſtem. 
Too great a deſire of the good things 
in life cauſeth a fear of death, and anxie- 
ty, which diſturbs that tranquillity of mind 


wherein true happineſs conſiſts * the fear 


of death is ſtronger i in the happy than in 
the unhappy. 

Death in old age is like a fire that goes 
out of itſelf ; when a man loſes the taſte 
for pleaſure he muſt ny ceaſe the 3 
ſiring of it. 

When one perſon bears of the death 
of another, he flatters himſelf that he 
ſhall not die the fame way 3 - bur all are 


equally under a ſentence of ſome kind of 


| death, and when once the mind is form- 
ed to it, the apprehenſion i is "_ a 1 
| turns one death into two, | 


&: 


I — 
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When a friend dies, conſider him as 
dead one thouſand years paſt, So. alſo 
when your own death approaches, conſi- 
der that you might have been dead long 
before. +; | 

The man who hath children mag; . 
out much ſtraining his imagination, fancy | 
he ſhall ſurvive in them ; and ſurely no 
ſtate ſeems ſo promiſing of a future re-, 
| ward, than that of a married woman who 
ſacrificeth to them all her eaſe. 103 

There is no diſtinction in death but that 
of virtue or vice: we may be right to flat- 
ter our imagination with the memory of 
a name, eſtate, or children to ſurvive us, 
but in the end it proves but a deluſion; ; 
and therefore when they are quite out of 
our power, we muſt flatter our imagina: 
tion with ſomething elſe. | 
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„ e be he fact irreli- 


gious perſons Thew generally leaſt con- 
»-cern at death; but is not this the natural 
effect of a fixed premeditated deſpair? 
Are not deſperate men always more daring | 
than thoſe who heſitate between hope * 
Se 5 
A man that lives well is ſure to fare after | 
death as well as his neighbours; nature, 
' ſince it is an act of neceſſity, teaches us 
to think of it in no other light. | 
| Upon the approach of death we ſhould 


* 
by 


* conlider it in reſpect to ourſelves, as we 
did before with regard to others long 
5 ſince dead; and that what life might be 
to come, could only be a dull S 
of what i is vn, | 
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AE 8 Hic of Scotland, Kung the Agne 
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